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Notices to Correspondents. 


Notes. 
POWERS OF THE HUNDRED COURTS. 


(See s.v. ‘ Hangman’s Stones,’ ante, p. 51.) 
e 


In reply to the question ‘Had the 
Hundred Courts the power of hanging a 
man?”’? Kemble (‘The Saxons in Eng- 
land,’ p. 254), speaking for Anglo-Saxon 
times, says :— 

It is not probable that the higher criminal 
causes could at any period be pursued in .the 
hundred, but that they were necessarily reserved 
for the consideration of the folemét or shire-court, 
which met three times in the year. In the later 
legislation, trial of capital offences was reserved 
to the scyremot, and the words of Tacitus seem 
to imply that this was the case in his time also. 


And in a footnote he adds :— 


I find no instance of a hundredes man having 
the blut-bann or jus gladii; but in the time of 
Eadgar he seems to have had power to ad- 
mninister the single and threefold ordeal; whether 


only in the case of serfs does not appear (‘ Inst. 
Hundr.,’ Thorpe, i. 260). 


Bishop Stubbs (‘ Constitutional Hist.,’ 4th 
ed., vol. i., p. 116) states :— 

The hundred court was entitled to declare 
folkright in every suit; its jurisdiction was 
criminal as well as civil, and voluntary as well as 
contentious. It tried criminals, settled disputes, 
and witnessed transfers of land. . . . The 
criminal jurisdiction of the hundred was early 
cut up by grants of sac and soc, and later on was 
lost or merged in the general jurisdiction of the 
crown exercised by the judges of assize, in which 
it appears only as helping to constitute the juries. 
Bishop Stubbs’s views appear to be opposed. 
to Kemble’s statement and are, I think, to 
be preferred. 


But at an early period, the Crown began 
to claim the cognizance of the more serious 
offences, ‘‘as pleas of the Crown,” which 
after the Conquest were at first dealt with 
by the sheriff, and later by the itinerant 
justices. The case of the hand-having and 
back-bearing thief was, however, one of the 
latest to be included among the pleas of the 
Crown, and thus withdrawn from the power 
of the local courts to punish. 


Moreover, there were many hundreds, 
manors, and liberties in the possession of 
great magnates, who either by Royal char- 
ters (genuine or forged), or by prescription, 
claimed to have infangthef (the right of 
trying any thief taken within his lordship) 
and outfangthef (the right of judging in his 
court any resident within his lordship for 
a theft committed in another place), and 
to have a gallows for the execution of felons 
convicted in his court. In this way there 
were local courts all over the country 
hanging thieves as late certainly as the reign 
of Edward I. 


To take a few examples :— 


In the ‘ Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond ’ 
we find the case of one Ketel :— 

He was a tenant of the fee of the cellarer of the 
Abbey of St. Edmundsbury, in the time of Abbot 
Samson, and was tried in the cellarers’ court for 
theft. In this court the method of trial was the 
Norman ordeal of battle, and Ketel, being ad- 
judged to fight, was vanquished, and was forth- 
with hanged. 


Professor Hearnshaw (‘ Leet Jurisdiction 
in England,’ p. 135) quotes the- following 
from the Placita Quo Warranto :— 

Abbatus de Waltham . dicit quod re 
vera multociens fuerunt latrones judicati in curia 
sua de Abrichesheye et suspensi ad furcas vici- 
norum quas accommodaverunt ; 
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and it appears from the same work (p. 150), 
that the Prior of Dunstable, as the Lord of 
Dunstable and Houghton, Bedfordshire, 
claimed the right to have a gallows. 


It is stated in Baines’s ‘ Lancashire,’ under 
the account of Clitheroe, that 
in Quo Warranto proceedings, 20 Edward I., 
Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, claimed, and 
was allowed, infangenthef in all his fees in Blake- 
burnshyre, Salfordshyre, and Leylandshyre, and 
gallows at Clyderhou, Penwortham, and Torington 
(? Tottington). 

A reference to the Hundred Rolls, and 
the Quo Warranto proceedings founded 
thereon, or to our County Histories, would 
furnish innumerable other instances. 


In a tract, intended as a guide for stewards 
of seignorial hundred courts and manorial 
courts, entitled Articuli Intrandi, and com- 
piled c. 1269, specimens of entries for re- 
cording matters likely to come before such 
eourts are given, which include the case of 
a housebreaking thief, captured with his 
booty, who is represented as brought into 
court, appealed, found guilty by the verdict 
of the neighbourhood, condemned and 
hanged. Professor Hearnshaw (op. cit., p. 
45) observes on this as follows :— 


The fact that the hand-having thief is regarded 
as punishable at all in this court is significant. 
We shall find few instances, imaginary or real, in 
authorities of later date than the thirteenth 
century, of the punishment of a felon in an 
ordinary petty seignorial court. The inclusion 
of this particular case here is perhaps explained by 
the fact that theft was the last of the minor 
offences to be claimed as a plea of the Crown, and 
that among thieves, the manifest thief caught with 
his booty on him was the latest to be rescued by 
the King’s judges from summary local vengeance. 
We — here, then, a parting glimpse of a gallows 
in a leet. 


But he adds in a footnote that the right 
to have a gallows and to use it in cases 
where “ hand-having and _ back-bearing ” 
thieves are caught with their booty is 
recognized by Britton c. 1290. And (at 
p-. 54 op. cit.) Professor Hearnshaw, com- 
menting on Britton’s work, says :— 

Hand-having and back-bearing thieves are still 
treated as a class apart: if such a thief is captured 
and brought with his booty into court, and the 
owner identifies and claims it, then the culprit can 
be tried there and then. 

From the date of the Quo Warranto pro- 
ceedings, instituted after the return of Ed- 
ward I. from the Holy Land onwards, it was 
the constant endeavour of the Crown to get 
rid of the extensive judicial powers which 


| (1770-1800) of George Steevens. 


those proceedings revealed as being exercised 
by so many territorial lords, and this was 
achieved by escheat, forfeiture, and in other 
ways. 

There was, however,:one manorial court 
which continued to inflict capital punish- 
ment on thieves until the middle of the 
seventeenth century. By the custom of the 
Forest of Hardwick, if a felon was taken 
within the Liberty with goods—either cloth 
or any other commodity—stolen out of, or 
within, the Liberty or Precincts of the 
Forest, either hand-habend, back-berand, or 
confessand, of the value of thirteen pence 
half-penny, he was, if condemned, after three 
markets or meeting days within the town of 
Halifax next after his apprehension, taken 
to the gibbet—an instrument something like 
the guillotine—and there had his head cut 
off from his body. This was the celebrated 
Halifax Gibbet Law, which gave rise to the 
well-known proverb :— 

From Hell, Hull, and Halifax, Good Lord 
deliver us. 

Taylor, the “ Water Poet,” thus alludes to 
it 

At Halifax the law so sharp doth deal, 

That when more than thirteen pence doth steal, 

They have a gyn, that wondrous quick and well 

Sends thieves, all headless, into Heaven or Hell, 

The last persons executed under the 
Halifax Gibbet Law were two men named 
Wilkinson and Mitchell on April 30, 1650. 
Between this date and 1540 there are known 
to have been forty-nine persons executed 
under this law, viz., five in the last six years 
of the reign of Henry VIII., twenty-five in 
the reign of Elizabeth, seven in that of 
James I., ten in that of Charles I., and two 
during the interregnum. Among the forty- 
nine persons so executed were four women. 

It is stated that the reason for the dis- 
continuance of the custom was that the 
bailiff of the manor was threatened, after the 
last executions, that if he ever attempted 
the like again, he would be called to a public 
account for it. Won. Setr-WEEKS. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 


“UPPER HEATH,’ HAMPSTEAD. 


‘* Upper Heatu,” 124, Heath Street, Hamp- 
stead, N.W., originally ‘“‘ The Upper Flask,” 
will be best remembered as the residence 
Here he 


lived in unvisitable retirement surrounded by 
‘his remarkable library, and from here he 


( 
1 
‘ 


& 


-named is before me, but as it relates princi- 


prepared his celebrated edition of Shake- 
speare’s plays, and rendered valuable assist- 
ance to William Herbert, Isaac Reed, Dr. 
Johnson, and other contemporary compilers 
of works on the poets or early dramatists. 
Much of his correspondence with the first 


pally to Herbert’s bibliographical work it is 
not of sufficient interest to transcribe. 
Herbert was then resident at Cheshunt and 
was apparently under great obligations for | 
assistance. Even John Nichols, in his) 
‘Tllustrations of Literary History,’ vol. v.,| 


says of George Steevens :— 


Frugal, and even abstemious in his own solitary 
meal, he was liberal to the distressed ; and in his 
literary communications he was unremittingly 
attentive and obliging. He was always an early 
riser; and, unless prevented by extraordinary 
bad weather, rarely failed walking to London and 
back again. His usual custom was to call on 
Isaac Reed in Staple Inn at or before seven 
o'clock in the morning; and then, after a short 
conference with his intelligent friend, he paraded 
to John Nichols’ in Red Lion Passage. 

In a footnote he adds :— 

Who acknowledges much obligation to him for 
various literary communications, particularly 
when publishing the biographical anecdotes of 
Hogarth, yet who more than once experienced 
his unaccountable caprices. 

Nichols’s allusion to Steevens’s almost 
daily walk is detailed at some length, but 
I prefer the alternative account, which says 
that ‘‘ while preparing his edition of Shake- 
speare’s Plays ’’—a work to which he de- 
voted, almost exclusively, a period of 
eighteen months—he, during that time, 
left his house at one o’clock every morning with 
the Hampstead patrol, proceeding, without any 
consideration of weather or season, to call up the 
compositor, and awaken his devils, for the sheet 
requiring correction, which he usually read at the 
chambers of his friend Isaac Reed, in Staple Inn ; 
this nocturnal toil greatly accelerating the printing 
of the work, as while the printers slept, the editor 
was awake. 


That Steevens made a point of calling 
on the booksellers before returning to Hamp- 
stead is probable; the record of Nichols 
and the evidence of his many interesting 
books that he constantly found at “‘ economi- 
cal”’ prices support this. He was a member 
of the coterie that met at Tom Payne's at 
the Mews Gate, and one of his letters (with- 
out date) terminates ‘“‘ My best respects to 
the Parlour.” 


Of his scholarship there can be little) 


doubt. Possibly he had a measure of con- | 


tempt for some of the over-estimated 
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literary characters of his time. He was the 
Puck of commentators, and it is said (The 
Times Literary Supplement, Dec. 2, 1915) 
that he “in his dotage made changes solely 
with the unhallowed object of mystifying 
other explorers in the same field.” There 
are at least two portraits engraved, one 
after Zoffany which was published 1774, and 
the more familiar one engraved from the 
monument by Flaxman at Poplar Church. 
He died at his house Jan. 22, 1800, and the 
will, dated April 18, 1788, was proved by 
the sole executrix, Elizabeth Steevens of 
Poplar, his niece, Feb. 8, 1800. After 
making various bequests of books and prints 
he requests, in a confidential codicil, that 
his gardener shall have a year's wages, but 
says of his butler :— 

Have a care how you believe anything that 
John Pledger, my butler, may say, as he is a 


consummate hypocrite and a liar: his sincerity 
and honesty are wholly questionable. 


His library, designated ‘* Bibliotheca 
Steevensiana,’ was sold by King “at his 
Great Rooms, King Street, Covent Garden, 
on Tuesday, May 13, 1800, and ten following 
days.’ The large-paper copies of the cata- 
logue, price 5s., are scarce, but the work in 
any form provides interesting reading 
apart from the great disparity in the prices 
realized. 


For the next half-century the story of 
Upper Heath” is not of interest, but in 
1858 Miss Emma Louisa Lister came to live 
here, and, until her health failed, actively 
seconded her brother, Isaac Solly Lister, in 
his efforts for the preservation of Hamp- 
stead Heath. An amateur artist, she made 
many water-colour drawings of this house, 
the Heath and Hampstead generally. Her 
interest in local history and associations was 
persistent and always helpful. 


After her death (December, 1915) the 
house remained unaltered until the following 
Feb. 14 and 15, when the contents were sold 
by Messrs. Hampton. 


Subsequently Lord Leverhulme purchased 
the property with a view to converting it 
into a Soldiers’ Recreation Rooms, and 
there was also an intention, at some 
future date (The Star, Oct. 11, 1917), 
of using it to house a local museum. 
This latter purpose came to nothing; 
and the house has now been demolished 
to make room for a Maternity Home or 
Institute. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
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AN EARLY ARMY LIST. 


THE following is a transcript of a small book, imperfect at the beginning, consisting 
of an Army List, arranged under the different regiments in a tabular form, showing 
the names of captains, lieutenants, ensigns, gunners, &c., and giving also the list of the 
various garrisons. It is undated, but most likely belongs to 1686. This may be’ 
inferred from the mention of John, Lord Churchill, who was only created Baron 
Churchill in 1685, and from many of the names being found in the Earl of Ranelagh’s 
account ending June 30, 1686. The whole is comprised in twenty-four small pages’; 
one cannot but regret that they are not complete. : 

Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may possibly be able to supply biographical notes on some of 
these officers. The list, it will be seen, includes a number of interesting names. 


P.R.O., T. 1/2, fo. 22. c. 1686. 
Cornets and Guidons Quartermasters i Brigad’s 
‘orne obe oe 
Jno Ld Berkley Steph : Dyer J yor — 
Guidon Anto Low 
Char : Orby Geo : Collingwood 
Cornet , John Staples 
Wm Upcott ohn Chatham 
uidon Sr Rd Brown 
Phill : Darcy . Wm Springall ‘ 
Cornet Ambros Norton 
Edmd Main Ferd Stanhop Geo : Hastings 
Guidon Jenkin Morgan. 
Guards 
Doctt John Gardner Chaplin 
Thomas Hobbs Chirugs lst Troop 
Benj: Barrett Chap]n 
m Rolls Chapln 
Gabr: Jones Chirugn 


John Staples Adjutant to the Three Troops 


REGIMENT OF HORSE 


Capts Lieuts Cornets | Quartermasters 


Sr John Parsons | Wm Wind Rich : Wise Samp : Goodall 
ag : Compton David Floyd Hen : Norris | Anto Duncomb 
fajor 

Sr Charles | Edwd Harris Yolfram Cornwall | Rob : Burgh 
Windham 

Edwin Sandys Edm : Turner | Samuel Oldfield Hugh Vernon 

Sr Thos Slingsby | John Je Hunt | Edwd Andrews John Took 

Hen : Cornwall | Rowld Selby | Edwd Scott Geo : Carew 

Walter Littleton | Phillip Monoux | Wm Carey ' Walter Chetwind 

Charles Adderly Devenport Lucy | Rd Leigh . Thomas Coningsby 


David Floyd, Adjut : 
? Thom : Sysom, Chyrur. 


Staff Officrs : 
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Captains 


Lieutents 


Ensigns 


Sackv : Tufton 
H. D: of Grafton 
Collonell 


Sr Rogt Manley 
John Berkley 
Tho: Stradling 
Ralph Delavall 
John Skelton 
Edm : Reresby 
Knevett Hastings 
Hen : Saville 

Wm Selwin 
Charles Loyd 

Tho : Throgmorton 
Arth : Corbett 
John Seymor 
Ferd : Hastings 
Fran : Hawley 


Fran Wheeler 
Lenth : Warcup 


Char : Progers 
Char : Middleton 
Wm Parsons 
Geo : Hamilton 


Gilb : Talbott 
Edw : Rowse 


Sr Wm Quirinson 


Rob : Baxter 
Giles Spicer 
Druel Leake 
John George 
Hen Collier 
Stint Duncomb 
Henry Sands 
Will: Richards 
Samel Handcock 
Corbett Henn 
Char : Robinson 
Math : Palmer 
Wm Chomley 
David Taylor 
Lovis Chevalier 
Rich : Dolby 
Rich Woodward 
Andw Wheeler 
als Pitcarn 
Duncan Abercromy 
Will : Smith 
John Poynns 
Gilb : Primrose 


Hen : Seymour 
Hen : Bennett 


Fran : Edwards 


Roger Nott 
Tho: Rawley 
John Barkley 
Anto Gibbons 
Tho: Dring 

Jno Throgmorton 
Edm : Windham 
Hen : Wigmore 
Oliv : St Johns 
Wm Ashton 

Wil : Cornwallis 
Step : Ballew 
Jam : Harrison 
Hen : Hodgson 


Char : Gorsuch 
Char : Wolesly 


David Eyton 
John Foster 
Greenv : Kirby 
Jno Delavall 


Sr Wm Booth 
enry Sandys Adjut 
Staff Officers Tho : Jones, Qua : Ma & Mars (Marshall) 
John Noads, Chyrurg. 
CoDSTREAM (sic) REGIMENT 
Captains Lieutents Ensigns 
E. of Craven | Henry Cope Geo : With 
Colonell 
Edw : Sackville Edm : Stuckley Wm Wakefield 


Lt Coll 
Maj : Jno Huitson 
John Miller 
Anto Markham 
Jam : Kendall 
Wm Wakelin 
Wm Cholmondley 
Char : Cotton 
Rich : Rope 
Heneage Finch 
Jam : Bridgman 


Rup : Dudley 


Staff Officers 


Hen : Wharton 
John Drake 
Rob : Wilkins 
Wm Gibbons 
Edw : Bradock 
John Clark 
Will : Knevett 
Will: Rigg 
Edw : Jones 
Edw : Shenton 
James Ward 
John Hope 


John Price 
Rob : Wilkins Adjt 


Chapln 


Henry Winde 
Adrian Moor 
Fran : Marshall 
Will : Mathews 
Gam : Chetwind 
Jno Shepheard 
Char : Wakelin 
Lewis Alexander 
John Wybert 


Char : Stanley 


Math : Ingram Qr Ma, Lt & Marshall 


Jos : Troutbeck Chyrur : 


Captains 


Ensigns 


[No entries.] 
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QUEEN DOWAGER’S REGIMT 


Geo : Wingfield 
Tho : Barber 
Char Wingfield 


Jam : Adams 
Rich : Law 
Wm Stouton 


Jam : Poigott 
Tho : Roberts 


Captains Lieutents | Ensigns 
Piercy Kirk Wm Berry | Samll Atkins 
Colonell 
Phill : Kirk , Geo: Westcomb | Sym : Duff 
Lt Coll | 
Sr Jas Lesley Hen : Withers | Rog: Elliott 
Major | 
John Giles Jenk : Thomas | And : Mortimore 
Thos St Johns Wi Webster Salter Cole 
Brent Ely Staffd Fairborn | Dav : Roach 
Henry Row Cha : Gerrard | Ano Lapanitiere 
| Martin Lester 


Wm Mathews Rich : Billin 
Geo : Kirk 
Wm Stouton Adjut 
Staff Officrs} Wm Powney Qr Ma: & Marshall 
John Wylye Chyrurg 
QUEEN Consort’s REGIMT 
Captains Lieutents Ensigns 
Char : Trelawny Davies Jno Bedford 
Colonell 
Cha : Churchill Geor : Bing Wm Wharton 
Lt Colonell 
Zacha : Tiffin Hen : Pagett: Hen : Tiffin 
Hen: Trelawny Char : Caroll Pier Kirk 
Charles Fox John Cole Step : Pyper 
i John Hedger Samll Arnold 


Edw: Griffith 


Haym : Brooke 
Char : Johnson 


Tho: Atkinson 
Thom : Lucy 
Fra : Nicholson 
Edw : Purcell 
Hen Davies ? 
Wm Gairies 5 


Staff 


Samll Hobbs Adjutn 


Henry Musto Chyrurgn 
PRINCE’S REGIMT 


Isa: Labrace 
| John Every 

| Rob: Wrath 

| Fran: Wyvell 


James Bush Qr Ma: & Marshall 


Captains Lieutents Ensigns 
Sr Cha : Littleton Rd Crawford Phill : Towell 
Colonell 
Oliv : Nicholas Edm : Yarborough Ante Towsend 


Rich : Baggott 
Major 
Geo Littleton 
Sr Tho : Cutler 
Edwd : Nott 
Fran Izod 
Edw : Harris 
Samll Sudamore 
Chich : Wray 
Cha : Herbert 
Edm : Plowden 
Geo : FitzJames 


Staff 


Thos Blechinden 


Edm : Wilson 
Rob: W. Loyd 
Fra: Hoblyn 
Rich : Buller 
John Thorn 
Geo : Brooke 
Hen : Hughs 
Tho : Whaley 
Wm Oglethorpe 
John Marsham 
Arth : Hook 


Rich : Beauvoir Adjut i 


Samll Tatham Chyrurg 


Wm Pierson 


James Man 
John Hill 

Alex : Irwin 
Tho: Man 

Wm Summers 
Gilb : Symonds 
Geo : Littleton 
Fran : Izod. 
John Whaley 


Tobias Le Gros Qr Ma: & Marshall 


John Strode 
Edw : Saville 
| 
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Captains Lieutents Ensigns 
J ~ ad Mulgrave John Bristow Tho King 
‘oll. 
Sr Tho : Ogle Hen: Holt Jno Shrimpton 
Lt Coll : 
Jam : Sterling Fra : Starling Fra: Rogers 
Major 
Sr John Berry Fra : Williamson Rich : More 
Hen Boad Hen : Peyton John Moels 
Charles Mainwaring Tho : Sanders Ehud Boad 
Edw : Fitzpatrick Barna : Bowtell Anto Alix 


Edw : Fox 
Hen : Fielding 
John Martin 
Wm Boutton 


Jno Prideau 
Tho: Smith 

Mich : Richardsor. 
Ferd : Foster 


Cha : Collingwood 

St Wm Wheeler 

Herb : Throckmorton 
Andw Birch 


Hump : Barington Geo : Bilkington Oliv : Luke 
Tho : Cornwallis 
(Hen: Holt Adjut 
Staff Officrs 7 James Pierce Chyrurg. 
Jno Wormall Qu: Mr & Marshall 
E. H. FAtRBROTHER. 


(To be concluded.) 


MAURICE FITZGIBBON, ARCH- |the kind should be attempted without his 
| authority, since it was easy to remember that the 


BISHOP OF CASHEL. | 

| Kingdom of Ireland belonged to the dominion 
On June 4, 1567, Maurice Fitzgibbon, a) of the Church, was held as a fief under it, and 
Cistercian Abbot, was provided by the Pope | could not therefore, unless by the Pope, be 


hbishopri f , i And the Pope, that 
the right of the Church may be preserved as it 


should be, says that he will not give the letters 
you ask for the King of Spain. But if the King 
of Spain himself were to ask for the fief of that 
Kingdom, in my opinion, the Pope would not 
refuse. (See Card. Moran, ‘Spicilegium Ossori- 
ense,’ i. 69.) 

Thereupon the Archbishop wrote back 
acknowledging that whoever would be King 
of Ireland must sue to the Church for the 


February, 1569, he set sail from a harbour | 
in Kerry bearing a petition to the Pope and | 
to the ‘King of Spain on behalf of the whole | 
of Ireland outside the Pale, with the excep- | 


tion of the Butlers of Ormonde, beseeching 
that the sovereignty of Ireland might be 
transferred to Spain. It was November, 
however, before he arrived at Madrid. 
Where was he in the meantime ? 
not in Rome, as the facts hereinafter related 
show. 

On Nov. 18, 1569, Philip wrote to the 
Duke of Alva telling him of the recent 
arrival of the Archbishop, and stating that 
he had decided ‘* to entertain him with fair 


words and money for his expenses ”’ until he | 


saw what would be the result of the negotia- 
tions with Queen Elizabeth, in which he was 
at the time engaged (Cal. 8.P., Span., 
1568-79, p. 210). Meanwhile he let the 
Archbishop understand that he refused 
to reply to the petition till the Pope’s 
pleasure should be known. Thereupon the 
Archbishop wrote to Francesco, Cardinal 
Alciato, a Milanese, who at this time was 
Cardinal Protector of the Kingdoms of Spain 
and Ireland as well as of the Carthusian and 
Franciscan Orders. The Cardinal’s reply, 
dated June 9, 1570, was to this effect :-— 

His Holiness was astonished that anything of 


| subjected to any new ruler. 


Certainly | 
‘Crown, and denying that there had been any 


intention on the part of the Irish of tres- 
passing on the rights of the Holy See. At 


‘the same time he begged that the Pope 


would let Philip know his pleasure through 
the Spanish Ambassador at Rome. How- 
ever, as both the Pope and the’ King at the 
moment wished to place Mary, Queen of 
Scots, on the English throne, with the Duke 
of Norfolk as her husband, and to let her 
hold the Kingdom of Ireland therewith, 
nothing was done. 

Thomas Stucley arrived at Madrid in 
August, and one of Elizabeth’s spies there, 
Robert Huggins or Hogan, kindled a quarrel 
between the adventurer and the Archbishop, 
which created a considerable stir, some 
courtiers taking one side and some the other. 
Eventually, at the end of April, 1571, Philip 
dismissed the Archbishop from the Court, 
and by May 9, 1571, he was in Paris (Cal. 
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S.P., Span., 1568-79, pp. 308, 309, 315).| I also have two copies of The Bath 
There he remained for some time, corre- | Chronicle, 1771, one 1805, one 1806, and one 
sponding with Walsingham in the hope of of Baddeley’s Bath Journal, 1767. The size 
obtaining permission to return to Ireland in| of paper is 17}in. by 1]}in.; “‘ Price Two- 
exchange for information, which he was’ Pence Halfpenny.” 
ready to supply, concerning Stucley’s plans.) The Bath Chronicle (1805 1 
In March, 1574, he returned to Madrid, ked 6d 
, : mar . each ; two sheets only. 
when he was awarded a pension of 300 ducats E. C. Waewnon 
Eubel, in Hierarchia Catholica Medii Evi Bes 
(iii. 171), says that he died about 1578 at! 
Oporto but the ‘Catholic Encyclopedia’| Marriace Triptet.—The spectacle of 
(iii. 401) says that “going to Ireland three members of the same family being 
secretly, he was arrested and imprisoned at | married at the same time is so rare, that, 
Cork, ‘where he died 1578, after much | when a case is found, it deserves to be noted. 
suffering.” Where did he die ? - | Inthe Registers of Marriages at Banbury, 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. (under the date March 28, 1659, we find 
| the following :— 
| William Halhed, son of Mr. Richard Halhed, 
‘* BACKSYFORE.”’—I was startled the other | and Mary Whately, daughter of Mr. William 
day when I found this word in an excellent. 
paper by an able woman, which paper had|__, “corse Jackson Of Sirmingham, in the county 
| of Warwick, d M Halhed, daugh 
4 P d Joy 
syfore stood, of course, for back to front, Richard Halhed 
and is as justifiable as “ topsy-turvy,” but I, 
think the dictionaries do not know the word. | 
St. 


These entries are connected by a bracket 
to which are appended the words “* were all 
| married at one time in Banbury.” 


* ANANA = “ PINE-APPLE.”’—An__ illus- | 
trative quotation between 1727 and 181] {Three sisters were married at Poplar Parish 
for anana as the Enclish name fo ; Church so recently as July 22 of this year. 

for pine-  ijlustration in The Sunday Pictorial for July 
apple—these dates being furnished by. 


PORTUGUESE AND SPANISH: ALTERNATIVE 
Gardener’s Kalendar for the Month of | ard Br 4 Journal (Sir 
Agioe : Thomas Browne’s ‘ Works,’ Wilkin, i. 56) is 
January,’ given in The Weekly Oracle for Jan. | 
11, 1735, “‘ Your Anana’s or Pine Apples ” | acces li 
are referred to. ALFRED Rossins. | .. March 28 [1664]. I set out towards London ; 
“| Mr. Arrowsmith and my brother accompanied 
| mee as far as Attleborough; the night wee layd 
Party” IN A PowtricaL SENSE.—A at Barton Mills; I had the kings chamber for 
much earlier use of the word “party”? in| my lodging, where Charles the first once layd: 
our English political sense than is given in| upon the wall, between the door and the chimney, 
‘N.E.D.’—the first there being “ Whi | there is written with the kings owne hande 
A & Jauallerio Honrado. 
party,” from Pope in 1714—is to be found | Gee 
in The Publick Intelligencer, No. 66, Jan. 12- It is, indeed, very strange that Charles I. 
19, 1657.“ Charles Stuart ”—or Charles II. Should have preferred the Portuguese form 
as we better know him—was described | Cavalleiro to the better-known Spanish 
therein as having, when in Scotland, “ lost | Caballero. The two languages, however, 
the love of all the Godly people by his | were sometimes confused in the seventeenth 


deserting them and cleaving to the Cavalier | century. 
party.” ALFRED Ropsins. _ There is a good instance of this in Sir 
|Thomas Browne’s ‘ Religio Medici.’ In the 
Otp Nrewsparers.—I have in my posses-| 1642 surreptitious edition (p. 175) we find 
sion a copy of The Norwich Gazette, ‘From the Spanish sentence: ‘‘ Defienda me Dios 
Saturday, October 31,.to November 7th, de me.” In the authorized editions defienda 
1724.”’ Its size is 12in. by 7}in.; two sheets | has been altered into the Portuguese form 
only ; no price. defenda. H. G. Warpb. 
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; \the origin and derivation of the word 

Queries. raffee’’ It does not seem to be given 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- | in the * N.E.D ‘ 
formation on family matters of only private interest The only time I ever saw a sail of the 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries | |ind hoisted was in an old-fashioned schooner 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. | spout, forty-five years ago. This, however, 
3 Was two sails—such as described by Mr. 
Witt1am Roscor.—Can anyone amplify | Ratsey—in one, being in fact a jib-headed 
the following vibliography ? William Roscoe square topsail. T. F. D. 
(born Liverpo>l, March 8, 1753 ; died Liver- 
pool, June 30, 1831). * The Life of Lorenzo! ‘‘ SHavran.’’—In referring to the idiosyn- 
de’ Medici’ (1795), ‘The Life and Pontifi-|crasies of a certain well-known dramatic 
cate of Leo the Tenth’ (1805), ‘On the/ author, it appears to be the fashion to use 
Origin and Vicissitudes of Literature’ the adjective * Shavian.’’ When and where 
(1817), &e. * Life.” by his son (1833). |did this word first appear, and on what 

What is known of Roscoe's ancestors etymological principle is it founded ? Is it 
and descendants, particularly the latter ?,;a Latinism, a Gallicism, or a ‘ Vellerism ”’ ? 
What essays, other than that of Washington | Would it be admissible to speak of a Bonar- 


Irving in his ‘Sketch Book’ on ‘ Geoftrey | Lavian policy ? Be Gor: 
Cravon, Gent.’ (London, 1820), are there : 
an Roscoe and his works ? E. H. R. Lapy CATHERINE BRABAZON, daughter of 


the fifth Earl of Meath, married, about 1715, 

DvueL: 7 8. j.| Thomas Hallowes of Glapwell, Derbyshire, 

194, 293, a duel is said to have taken place | and was buried at St. Mary’s, Nottingham, 

in 1852 or 1853, perhaps near Reigate, July 1, 1742. Dates and places of her birth, 

between Viscount Malden and Capt. Haw. >@ptism, marriage and death are sought. — 

kins. Lorton WILson. 
The only result was that a terrified cock Norwood, Barrow-in-Furness. 


pheasant flew out of a hedgerow. This circum- 
stance was the cause of much laughter in London ANDREW Mitrar, Presbyterian minister 


and, added to the fear of suspension in the event , Of Carntall, Clogher, from 1773 till his death 
of a fatal result, no doubt contributed to the in 1831, and Moderator of the Ulster Synod 
extinction of duelling in England. ‘in 1799, previously a licentiate of the Letter- 

Major Ben C. Truman, in ‘ The Field’ of , kenny Presbytery. Isthisthe same as Andrew 
Honor’ (New York, 1884), p. 228, writes :— | Millar who matriculated at Glasgow in 1761, 

In 1851, in England, Viscount Malden and when he is described as the son of James 
Captain Hawkins, with pistols: the officer fired Millar of Pennsylvania ? 
ee and his lordship discharged his weapon = Lorton WILson. 

In the air. 

Can anything be added to these poor and | 
uncertain accounts ? The Viscount Malden A. P. PeRcEVAL AND © TRACTS FOR THE 
in question must have been the eldest son of |‘Tres.’—-I have seen it stated that Arthur 
the sixth Earl of Essex. He died in 1879, Philip Perceval was the author of Nos. 35 
during the lifetime of his father. and 36, and joint-author with Richard 

Ropert Prerpotwt. | Hurrell Froude of No. 23 of ‘Tracts for 
Times.’ The D.N.B.,’ which mentions 

RAFFEE.—An interesting sketch of a cutter Perceval’s defence of the writers of the 
yacht (the Dolly Varden of 17 tons) appeared | ° Tracts.’ does not say he was one of them. 
in The Field of July 8, depicting that vessel | Was he? Prof. Oliver Elton, in his * Survey 
running before the wind under square sail | of English Literature, 1830-1880,’ vol. i., at 
and “‘raffee.”’ A description of these sails |p. 184, writes :— 
by Mr. Thomas Ratsey accompanied the | be to 

ivi igotead and sawaus' age an e unidentifiie 

triangular sail, practically a jib-headed | B 

topsail, hoisted to the topmast head, the luff | sitaettthaie re 
being made fast to the end of the square-sail_ Matrese Docs.—John Ray, who was in 

ard ; and it was stated that a second could Malta in May, 1664 (* Travels,’ 1738 ed., at 

used, hoisted and made fast in the same p. 254), says :— 

way to the other end of the yard. What is! Malta hath been famous of old for a breed of 


Norwood. Barrow-in-Furness. 
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little dogs called Catuli Melitaei, the race whereof | is also se 


is quite extinct : and now their cats are so much | 
esteemed. 

If the breed was quite extinct in 1664, | 
what is the history of the present race of | 
Maltese dogs ? Ray is apparently following | 
Johannes Franciscus Abela, a learned man and | 
native of this island, in his Malta illustrata written | 
in Italian and published in Malta, Anno 1646, in| 


veral centuries old. In the parishes 
of Poplar, Clerkenwell, Acton, Shoreditch, 


| Holborn, and in other parts of London the 


name is an old one; as also in the City of 
London in such places as Cornhill, Bishops. 
gate, and Cheapside. Have any local 
historians or librarians any notes of the 
name Mace as far back as the twelfth cen- 


folio. tury, to which I believe it can be taken, 


JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


JOHN SMART, MINIATURE-PAINTER.—John | 
Smart, the miniature-painter, who died in | 
1811, made pencil drawings of nearly all his | 
sitters, and at his death left the collection, 
together with his sketch-books, to his daugh- | 
ter, Miss Smart, who, at her death, left them 
to Miss Smirke, daughter of Sir Robert 
Smirke, the architect. Could any reader 
say who has possession of this collection 
at the present time ? OF 


Executions at TyBurn.—It has lately 
been stated in the Press that a block of 
buildings opposite the Marble Arch, and 
extending to the corner of the Edgware 
Road (which is shortly to be demolished), 
includes a house with an existing baleony 
from which the Sheriffs of London officially 
witnessed the executions at Tyburn. Can 
this be confirmed from contemporary docu- 
ments or illustrations ? 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 

101, Piccadilly, W.1. 


YorKsHIRE Dratecr Ruymes.—Where | 
can two Yorkshire dialect rhymes called | 


'T’weshin’-day ’ and ‘ 'T’boggart ’ be found ? 


C. A. Macr. 
32, Parkholme Road, Dalston, N.E.8. 


DELANDE.—Albert and Peter Delande 


were admitted to Westminster School in 


February, 1726, aged 15 and 12 respectively. 
Any information about their parentage and 
careers is desired. G. F. R. B. 


ANDREW ForSTER, musical instru- 
ment maker.—When and where was he born 
in 1801? Who was his mother? When 
and where did he die in 1870? The 
‘D.N.B.,’ xx. 24, is silent on these points. 

SAMUEL Kvans, R.W.S.—Can any reader 
tell me the date and place of birth of this 
actist-pupil of J. D. Harding ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


G. 


Dowtanp.—Information of birth, parent- 
age, burial, armorial bearings (if any) of the 
following will oblige :— 

John Dowland—-died 1626. 

Robert Dowland—-died c. 1640. 

Capt. John Dowland, 67th Foot—died 


: 
They were heard at:a village ‘stir’? in| 1853. 


Yorkshire twenty years ago. The Craven! ,. 
Herald could not enlighten me—nor could | tied about 1889. 
the mother of the boy who recited them. 


ENGLISH FAMILIES IN IRELAND: BOOKER. 
—Particulars are sought of the ancestry of 
John Booker, also of his wife, Catherine Gill. 
They were married on, Sept. 21, 1783 (place 
unknown). Their fourth son, George Booker, 
was of Rockbrook, Castlepollard, Co. Dublin. 

It is believed that the Bookers came from 
Nottinghamshire either in the seventeenth 
or early eighteenth century. J. Booker. 

41, Talgarth Road, London, W.14. 


Mace Famity (see ante, pp. 48, 92).— 
The Devonshire family of this name is a 
very old one, Exeter records concerning 
them dating back at least as far as the six- 
teenth century. The Kent family, I hear, 


Martin Dowland—went to Australia and 
WIpDsSITH. 


Presisroric Finps.—Were stone beads 
/ever found with “‘eoliths 
CLARIORES E TENEBRIS. 


James McGovan.—Various reprints of 
this author’s detective stories have been 
recently published. Could any of your 
readers give me any information about him ? 

M. -W. PB: 


KIPLING QuERY.—I wonder if any reader can 
tell me in what work of Kipling’s there is a story 
or poem with the title (or at all events subject) 
of ‘ The Drunken Draft.’ I have a distinct re- 
collection of having read it, but so long ago that 
I cannot place it. H. JOHNSTONE MILLAR. 


REFERENCE WANTED.—On the page _ before 
that of the title in Bohn’s Standard Libr 
edition of ‘ The Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, call 


t 
a 
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the Magnificent,’ by William ( 
Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden, 1846), there 
are the following words : — 
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““ Were I to pray for a taste which should stand | 
me in stead under every variety of circumstances, | 


and be a source of happiness and cheerfulness to 


me during life, and a shield against its ills, however | 


things might go amiss and the world frown upon 
me, it would be a taste for reading. 
this taste, and the means of gratifying it, and 
you can hardly fail of making him a happy man ; 

unless, indeed, you put into his hands a most 
perverse selection of books. 
contact with the best society in every period of 


You place him in: 


history—with the wisest, the wittiest, the tenderest, | 


the bravest, and the purest characters who have 
adorned humanity. 
all nations, a contemporary of all ages. The 
world has been created for him.’—Sir John 
Herschel, ‘ Address on the Opening of the Eton 
Library,’ 1833. 

What is the full text of this address — w gd 
can it be found ? E. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—Who wrote the verses be- 
ginning :— 
“The Pope, that pagan full of pride, 
Hath troubled us full long.” 
R. M. 
{This was discussed at 12 S. x. 252, 298. The 
ballad—‘ Trim-go-trix "—is to be found in ‘A 
ee Book of Godly and Spiritual Songs 
’ published in Edinburgh, 1578; 
in 1868. See also Scott’s * Abbot.’ 


chap. xv. and 
footnote. | 


Replies. 
DICKENS QUERIES. 
(12 S. xi. 27, 71.) 
1. Francis Hosier was clerk to the 
Lord Mayor. See ‘The Royal Kalendar : 
and Court and City Register’ for 1836, 
p. 297, s.v. * City Officers.’ In ‘ Clarke’s 
New Law List [corrected to Jan. Ist, 
1838]° he appears in the * List of London 
Attornies’ as of ‘30, Walbrook, solic. to 
licensed victuallers’ society, and to sailors’ 
Orphan-house ”’ 
is ‘one of the Attornies of the Courts of 
the Sheriffs of London,” &c. Presumably 
the same Francis Hobler is giv en in Kelly’s 


Post Office London Directory (1845) as 
“ solicitor, 26, Bucklersbury.’ 
4. According to Peter Cunningham’s 


‘Hand-Book to London’ (new ed., 1850), 
The Colosseum in the Regent’s Park [was] 
built (1824) by Decimus Burton, for Mr. Hornor 
[sie], a land-surveyor, who made the sketches of 
the panorama of London from the top of St. Pauil’s, 
afterwards finished by Mr. E. T. Parris and his 
assistants, on 46,000 square feet of canvas. 
John Weale’s ‘ London Exhibited in 1851,’ 
p- 120, speaks of ** Mr. Horner [sic], who 


also on p. 344 F. Hobler 


You make him a denizen of | 


‘ 


111 


| projected the speculation, but was alan 
| by it.’ 

The Times of June 21, 1913, s.v. * Regilding 
of St. Paul’s Cross,’ speaks of “‘a young 
artist named Thomas Hornor” for whom 
had been built an observatory above the 


_ ‘usual site of the cross, where he might 
Give a man. 


make panoramic drawings. However, in 
The Times of July 7, 1913, a letter, signed 
W. H. Mason, was published. The writer, 
having E. T. Parris’s diary and notebook, 
says that Hornor, originally a land surveyor 
of York, not being an artist, employed nine 
young men for about four years to make 
the drawings, and that Parris the 
painter-in-chief of the panorama. Diffi- 
culties, artistic and pecuniary, overwhelmed. 
Hornor, and in 1829, before the completion 


of his scheme, he fled to America, where he 


| Thackeray, 


reprinted | 


ment, hoping that * 


died ** by the roadside ”’ about 1844. 


5. (c) Concerning the Vauxhall of 
Dickens, Albert Smith and 
Theodore Hook, Mr. William Boulton writes 
in ‘The Amusements of London’ (1901), 
vol. ii. p. 39 :— 

The Vauxhall of Mr. Simpson, the wondrous 
master of the cere monies, * gentle Simpson, that 
kind smiling idiot,” whose personality is pre- 
served in the wonderful etching by Robert 
Cruikshank. There must be people living yet 
who remember Mr. Simpson, the very incarnation 
of humility—Simpson with his knee breeches 
and shirt frill, his tasselled cane and his dress 
hat, his wondrous attitudes and his surprising 
Vauxhall addresses, and his last will and testa- 
the managers would dispose 
of his humble body as they deemed fit.” 

10. A full account of the murder of an 
Italian boy by Bishop and Williams is 
given in Camden Pelham’s * Chronicles of 
Crime,’ vol. ii., p. 274. It is interesting to 
note that Pelham writes (p. 289) :— 

There was nothing in the aspect or manner of 


| any of them [there was a third man named May, 
who was sentenced to death but afterwards 


_respited| which betokened a predisposition to 


anything like the outrage on humanity of which 
they stood convicted. There was something of 
heaviness in the aspect of Bishop, but altogether 
his countenance was mild. Williams had that 
kind of expression with which men associate 
sharpness and cunning. and something of mischief, 
but nothing of the villain.” 

In * The Diary of a Resurrectionist,’ by 
James Blake Bailey, B.A., Librarian of the 
Royal Coliege of Surgeons in England (1896), 
facing p. 112, is a print, viz., “‘ John Head, 
alias Thomas Williams—John Bishop. Exe- 
cuted December 5, 1831. From drawings 
by W. 
execution.” 


H. Clift, made directly after the 
It. represents the two heads. 
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Nothing of the villain appears in either. 
Dickens saw the plaster casts at Newgate, 
and such casts are generally gruesome 
objects. The two confessions made by 
Head, alias Williams, as they appear in 
‘The Chronicles of Crime’ are signed 
* Thomas [not John] Head.” 

1l. The Rainbow Tavern, near Inner 
Temple gate, a  well-frequented tavern 
established as a coffee-house as early as 
1657. See Peter Cunningham, wt supra. 

13. 


At the time Jemmy Catnach commenced busi- | 


ness in Seven Dials it took all the prudence and 
tact which he could command to maintain his 
position, as at that time ‘‘ Johnny ”’ Pitts, of the 
Toy and Marble Warehouse, No. 6, Great St. 
Andrew Street, was the acknowledged and 
established printer of street literature for the 
** Dials’ district. . . . The feud between these 
rival publishers . .. never abated, but on the 


contrary increased in acrimony of temper. | 


(‘The Life and Times of James Catnach,’ by 
Charles Hindley, 1878, pp. 49, 50.) 


14. Belzoni for some years gained his | 


living by exhibiting feats of strength. He 
went to Egypt in 1815 with the object of con- 
structing a hydraulic machine to supersede 
the native machines. Then he became an 
explorer of the monuments and tombs in 
Egypt and Nubia. See various Biographical 
Dictionaries. No doubt he frequently paused 
at the entrances of obscure passages. The 
alabaster sarcophagus in the Soane Museum 
was discovered by him. It is, or was, called 
the Belzoni sarcophagus. 


16. ‘Paul and Virginia. A Musical En- 


tertainment, in Two Acts.—By J. Cobb’ is 
in ‘ The British Drama’ (published by John 
Dicks, 1870), vol. iii., p. 790. (The first 
three volumes and most of the fourth are 
paged consecutively.) The opening air is :— 
See, from the ocean rising, 
Bright flames the orb of day ; 
Yon groves gay songs shall slumbers 
From Virginia chase away. 
17. On Langley and Belch’s ‘ New Map of 
London ’ (1816) ** Red House Tea Gardens ” 


is situated on the Surrey side of Chelsea 
Reach, almost immediately opposite Chelsea | 


Water Works. It is on the footpath, a little 
away from the river. Less than a quarter 


of a mile eastward, 7.e., down stream, is | 


“Ferry to the Red House.” Peter Cun- 
ningham, ut supra, says of Battersea, ‘‘ best 
known by its fields of asparagus, its Red 
House, and its wooden bridge.” 

RoBertT PIERPOINT. 


2. Richard Martin was a Member of 
Parliament for Galway, who introduced the 


| first Bill in Great Britain for protecting the 
rights of animals. He is one of the persons 
in Thomas Hood’s * Odes and Addresses to 
Great People,’ and is called ‘‘ The Wilber- 
force of Hacks.” 

3. W. H. Dilworth followed in the foot- 
steps of Thomas Dycke, a schoolmaster, who, 
in 1709, published ‘ A Guide to the English 
' Tongue,’ and, later, ‘The Spelling Dictionary.’ 
|Both of these pedagogues are mentioned 
‘in one of the poems in The Anti-Jacobin :— 
| Ne’er talk of Ears again! look at thy Spelling- 


book ; ; 
Oia and Dycke are both mad at thy Quan- 
ities. 
5. In his poem ‘ Vauxhall,’ Hood refers 
‘thus to Blackmore :— 
To see Blackmore wander, 
A small salamander 
Adown the rope yonder, 
And light on the ground ! 
‘From this reference it would seem to be 
implied that he was a performer on the rope. 
7. The obelisk in St. George’s Fields was 
erected in honour of Crosby, Lord Mayor in 
(1771. It was removed to the grounds of 
Bethlem Hospital in 1907. 


, Offley’s Tavern was in Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden; and the Rainbow 
stood near the Temple Gate, opposite 

Chancery Lane. It once bore the title of 
'** Nando’s ” as well as that of the Rainbow. 

Charles Lamb, in one of his ** Elia” essays, 
‘refers to Nando’s :— 

Newspapers always excite curiosity. a 
What an eternal time that gentleman in black, at 
| Nando’s, keeps the paper. 

Both these taverns are described in the 
|‘ Every Night Book’ (1827), written by 
William Clarke. 

13. Catnach and Pitts were printers and 
publishers of the same kind of * literature.” 
‘The latter had been established for some 
years in Seven Dials before James Catnach 

in 1813 set up his printing press there in 
| Monmouth Court. 


14, The Belzoni referred to was the 
traveller, whose greatest undertaking was 
‘the opening of the second Pyramid of Gizeh. 


15. As the members of the committee 
wore a piece of ribbon round their left arms, 
‘their appearance would bear some resem- 
| blance to that of patients prepared for the 
operation of phlebotomy. 

18. In 1824 was published ‘ Warreniana,’ 
a sevies of parodies of Scott, Byron, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Southey and others in praise 


owt 1 


— 
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of Warren’s blacking. In most of these | in their Kind Generosity to me, have granted me 
arodies there is a reference to Warren’s | this Season, another Benefit, on Monday, 21st 


‘poetical advertisements.” One couplet. 


runs as follows :— | The Bill is signed :— 
Star, Post, and Globe, the Courier, and The Times, | __ l have the Honour to Remain, Most Illustrious, 
Attest thy fame, and circulate thy rhymes. | Noble, and Distinguished Personages, With every 
. | Sense of the most Profound Respect, Your very 
And in a prose parody of the writer (in | Grateful, and Devoted, Humble Servant, C. H. 
Blackwood’s) of ‘The Cockney School of | Stpson, in the 64th Year of My Age, And Master 
Poetry’ entitled ‘The Sable School of | of the Ceremonies 37 Years. 
Poetry’ there is the following sentence:— | 14. Belzoni came to England in 1803 
In directing, then, the attention of the universe | and obtained an engagement at Astley’s. 
to oe9 es we = anxious that it should Jn 1812 he began to travel, and in Egypt 
consider him not merely as a manufacturer of | 4: 
blacking, but as the Founder of a New School of | discovered the temple of Abu Simbel. ‘ He 
Verse, an opinion which we boldly rest on the Was the first to enter the second Pyramid at 
Gizeh, and it is, of course, to this that Dickens 


ground of his poetical advertisements. ; 
22. Mrs. Fry was the celebrated prison- | Teferred, not to any performance at Astley’s. 
- Belzoni is also mentioned in ‘ Little Dorrit,’ 


reformer, the place of whose iwvours was ae 

Newgate. She is another of the “ Great Book I. chap. iti. 

People’ of Hood’s * Odes.’ In the * Friendly 16. ‘Paul and Virginia,’ an opera by 
Address’ to her, Hood speaks of her ‘* New- Reeve and Mazzinghi. Also referred to in 
gatory teaching.’ a pun which Coleridge ‘Little Dorrit, Book I., chap. xiii. See 
characterized as transcendent.” ‘Charles Dickens and Music.’ 

S. BurreRWoRTH. T. W. TyRRELL. 
St. Elmo, Sidmouth. 


1. (a) and (6) Francis Hobler was for) 
over fifty years principal clerk to the Lord 
Mayor. He was much given to joking, and 


| 6. The monument in Ludgate Circus to 
‘Robert Waithman, Lord Mayor (d. 1833). 
his pleasantries frequently relieved the it stood 
tedium of the Mansion House justice-room. 
He retired in 1843. Circus and Farringdon Street ? 
17. *“ Red-us.” Surely the Red House, 
a well-known public-house. ‘‘ The site of 
rope at Vauxhall. Her figure was illumi- House, 
nated by coloured lights and fireworks. j Shooting, now forms part 
Th _+ | Park” (Markham, ‘ Recollections of a Town 
Seo M: singer Was Boy at Westminster,’ p. 127). The late 
Lightwood’s * Charles | w "Vv, Daniell, while still at Mortimer Street, 
had a rather pleasing water-colour drawing 
(c) C. H. Simpson was Master of the of it, showing it, to the best of my recollec- 
Ceremonies at Vauxhall Gardens. The bill tion, close to the river. 
announcing his benefit is too long to quote | J. B. WHITMORE. 
in full, but the extract I give will show that | 
for high-flown language Simpson could hold, Frupan PAayMENTS IN THE HUNDRED 
his own with Mr. Micawber :— (12 8. x. 488; xi. 34).—My friend Mr. C. E. 
To the Most Hlustrious, Noble, Distinguished,| Higson of Lees, near Oldham, has called 
and Respectable Visitors, that so kindly Vouch- my attention to a passage in the ‘ History 
safed to Honor My Benefit, Last Year, with their | and Description of the Town and Parish of 
Distinguished Patronage and Presence, some of | Agls : > L > by J Butt: rth 
whom, having Kindly Condescended to wish, |< shton-un DY James we 
(even Royalty itself) both last Year, and this (1823), which apparently affords another 
Season, that I should take another Benefit; but instance of a staff being used as a record of 
being fearful of being thought too Obtrusive payments. At p. 53 of the above-mentioned 
upon your Condescending Generosity to My | work, when treating of the ‘ Division of 
g 


Humble Person: However, Most Illustrious, P 
Noble, Distinguished, and Respectable Ladies and Knott Lanes, the author states :— 


5. (a) “*‘ Madame Somebody” was Ma- | 
dame Saqui, who performed on the tight- | 


Gentlemen, as I am now fully convinced that it It is worthy of remark, that a stone is erected 
will not be thought Obtrusive, I, with all due by the wayside, betwixt Alt Hill and a place 
submission again take the very great liberty, | called Twarl or Twarl Hill; where, for many 
(which I humbly hope you will pardon,) of most centuries past, the tenantry of this district as- 
Tespectfully informing you, that in Compliance |sembled to pay the tythe. An ancient remain 
with your Commands, the Worthy Proprietors, | relating to this strange custom, with a curiously 


) 


though repeatedly applied to, have uniformly re- 
fused to suffer them to be inspected, a circum- 


stance which would have been considered very | 


extraordinary in any other character, but which 
is accounted for in that timidity natural to Virgo 
Grandis. 

And at p. 101, under the ‘ Division of Harts- 
head,” he says :— 

The occupiers of the estates throughout this 
hamlet, pay a small sum in lieu of tythe, at the 
stone before mentioned under Twarl Hill, called 
the tythe-stone. 

Mr. Higson informs me that it is not 
known what has become of the graduated 
staff, but that the tithe-stone may still be 


seen in Twarl Hill Lane, which branches | 


from Lees New Road in the direction of 
Hartshead, midway between Lees and 
Hurst. The late John Ross Coulthurst, 
when Mayor of the Manor of Ashton, had 
it inscribed ‘* Tithe Stone ” in order to pre- 
vent it being destroyed. Beyond Butter- 
worth’s notes, nothing further is known of 
the staff, or of the history of the tithe-stone. 

It does not appear what the ‘ancient 
remain relating tothe custom was. Prob- 
ably it was a written list of the payments, 
but we can hardly doubt that the ‘* curiously 
graduated staff’’ was a staff marked with 
a series of lines or scores, in such a manner 
as to indicate the various sums to be col- 
lected. There would be nothing strange in 
its existing contemporaneously with a 
written list of the amounts payable, as the 
conservative feeling, which has always pre- 
vailed in connexion with legal matters, 
would keep it in use long after a written 
list had been provided for more easy re- 
ference. 

Gomme, in his * Primitive Folk-Moots,’ 
quoting from The Gentleman's Magazine 
for April, 1810, states that the proceedings 
of the court leet for the Manor of Pamber, 
near Basingstoke, were recorded on a piece 
of wood called a * tally,” about three feet 
long and an inch and a half square, furnished 
every year by the steward; and that in a 
lawsuit at Winchester one of these singular 
records was produced in evidence. 

Doubtless this primitive method of keeping 
records was at one time widely prevalent, 
and the statement, put into the mouth of 
Jack Cade by our great dramatist, that 
“our forefathers:had no other books but 
the score and the tally,” was true of the 
great mass of the people. 


Another point worthy of notice in Butter- 


worth’s story is the assembly of the various 


To supplement my former remarks with 
reference to the early method of scoring 
at cricket by means of notches on sticks, 
I may add that there appeared in the daily 
_papers, some little time since, an account 
of a painting, probably by Paul Sandby, 
'R.A., acquired by Sir Jeremiah Colman, 
| President of the Surrey County Cricket Club, 
through Messrs. Leggatt, the well-known 
art dealers. In describing this picture it 
was stated as follows :— 
| The cricket match depicted was played about 
! 1760 in front of an old Kentish home, Kenfield 
Hall, Getham, near Canterbury. This well-pre- 
‘served house still stands exactly as shown in the 
picture. The disposition of the field and the 
costumes of the players resemble those in Hay- 
man’s composition [that is, the much-engraved 
tall-hatted picture by Francis Hayman, R.A., 
painted about 1743]. The two umpires are re- 
vealed, each carrying his ‘* wand of office,” a 
cricket bat, and the scorers are busy cutting notches 
‘in sticks, as if they were tallymen at the old Ex- 
chequer. 

Won. SELF-WEEKS. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 


Paut EBeEr’s CALENDAR, 1559 (12 8. 
xi. 25, 64).—At the latter reference Mr. 
THORNTON writes, “John Miller (June 6) 
is said to have been born in _ oppido 
Franciae Monteregio. Were there two places. 
so named ?” 

Earlier, at the same reference, we read, 
‘; June 6. Johannes Molitor, called from his 
birthplace Regiomontanus, is born 
in Monteregio, a city of France. os 

But the famous astronomer, here Angli- 
cized as John Miller, was a German and a 
native neither of France nor of a place 
‘bearing an Italian name. Johann Miiller, 
also called Molitor, Kunsperg, Johannes 
'Germanus, Johannes Francus, and (generally) 
Regiomontanus, was born at K6nigsberg,* 
‘not the capital of East Prussia, but the 
little town in Franken or Franconia. This 
K6nigsberg is in an outlying piece of Saxe- 
Coburg surrounded by Bavarian territory. 

Under the name Regiomontanus, Johann 
Miiller shares with John Wilkins, Bishop of 
Chester, the command of the Engineers in 
the army of the Moderns in Swift’s * Battle 
of the Books.’ 

At p. 26, ante, Ulrich Hutten is made a 
native of France. Here again ~ Francia” 
is Franconia. Hutten was born at his 


* The Times Atlas shows seven towns or villages: 


‘thus named. 
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father’s castle of Steckelberg near the river. 
Kinzig in Hessen. 

“Francia ”’ is used in late Latin writers, | 
e.g., Claudian, to denote the German region. 
Sometimes “ Francia orientalis ” is employed | 
to distinguish it from ‘‘ Francia occidentalis ”’ | 
or “ Gallia.” 

Under April 17 (ante, p. 25), the words, 
“ Astarte Hieronymo Schursio, I. v., Doc-! 
tore,’ should surely run ‘ Astante .. .| 
Schurfio I. V. Doctore.’ See Seckendorf’s 
‘Historia Lutheranismi’ (1694), Bk. I., 
p. 152 (of Luther at the Diet of Worms), | 
“Comites habuit . . . & Hieronymum 
Schurfium Juris Doctorem celebrem, quo 
veluti advocato utebatur.”’ 

Astare is correctly used to describe the 
assistance in court of a legal adviser (Ad- 
vocatus) :— 

Contrivi diem, 
Dum asto advocatus quoidam cognato meo. 
(Plautus, ‘ Casina,’ 566-7.) 


EDWARD BENSLY. 


Sir ROBERT PECKHAM : ROBERT 
Pecuom’s EprrapH (12 S. xi. 47).—The 
following epitaph, in the cloister of the, 
quadriporticus before the Church of San 
Gregorio on the Coelian, was given at 
3.8. i. 259 (March 29, 1862), there stated to 
have been copied by the contributor in 
January, 1848 :— 


D.O.M. 
Roberto Pechamo Anglo 
Equiti avrato 
Philippo et Mariae 
Angliae et Hispaniae Regibvs 
Olim a consiliis, 
Genere, Religione, Virtute, 
Praeclaro, 
Qui cvm patriam svam 
A fide Catholica deficientem adspicere 
sine svmmo dolore non posset, 
Relictis omnibvs quae in hac vita 
carissima esse solent, 
in volvntarivm profectus exilivm, 
post sex annos, 
Pavperibvs Christi haeredibvs 
Testamento institvtis, 
Sanctissime e vita migravit 
Idib. Sept. ann MDLXIX. 
/Btatis svae 
Thomas Goldovellvs Episcop. Asaphensis 
Thomas Kirtonvs Angli 
Testamenti Procuratores pos. | 


There is another copy on p. 10 of the 
third edition of Nathan Chytraeus’s ‘ Vari-. 
orum in Europa itinerum Deliciae,’ which | 
differs in a few places, having, e.g., vita) 
instead of hac vita (1. 12), and instead of 
Christi (1. 16) the words res rari exempli 
within brackets, and in 1. 21, Asavens. 


It is found in practically the same form as 


| Chytraeus’s, on pp. 51 52, of Franciscus 


Sweertius’s ‘Selectae Christiani Orbis De- 
liciae’ (1608). 

The copy, even in the latest edition, in 
Hare’s ‘Walks in Rome’ is careless and 
incomplete. 

The ‘ D.N.B.,’ in its account of Sir Robert 
Peckham (see its article on Sir Edmund 
Peckham), states that he was knighted in 
1555, but in W. A. Shaw's ‘ Knights of 
England’ the date given is Oct. 2, 1553, the 
day after Queen Mary’s coronation. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

Much Hadham, Herts. 


SLURRIFICATION OF Sporn (12 8. xi. 12, 
55).—There is another use by engineers of 
the word “slurry”? which neither of your 
correspondents mentions. It is applied to 
‘**eutting solutions or emulsions, for use 
with lathes and similar machine-tools, to 
aid the cutting by the tool of the metal 
being machined. One such slurry mixture 
or emulsion is made of soft soap, oil, and 
water. There are also many patent mixtures 
now. They are milky in appearance and 
consistency. Pure oil is also used, more 
particularly with automatic lathes, but I 
have never heard it then called slurry. 


Pror. BENSLY quoted the ‘N.E.D.’ as 
giving “thin sloppy cement” as one 
meaning of the word, but when thin sloppy 


cement is referred to by engineers and 


architects it is called “* grout ’”’—“‘ lime 


grout,” cement grout.” 


< A. S. E. AcKERMANN. 


LEONARD BILson (12 8. xi. 28).—This lad 
was a son of Thomas Bilson of Wandsworth, 


and was baptized at Wandsworth Church on 
Jan. 12, 1710. His grandfather, Osmund 


Bilson of Petersfield, Co. Hants, was a 
younger son of Sir Thomas Bilson (nick- 
named Sir ‘‘ Nullity ”’ Bilson), of Buriton, 
Co. Hants, son and heir of Thomas Bilson, 


Bishop of Winchester 1597-1616. 


Leonard’s father was born at Petersfield 


_and baptized there on Sept. 25, 1676. He 


was brought there and buried on April 23, 
1714, the record in the parish register being 
‘““Mr. Thomas Bilson of Wandsworth.” 
Tn his will he mentions his wife, Frances, and 
his younger children, but does not refer to the 
latter by name. 

Leonard apparently died young, and the 
burial recorded in the Petersfield register, 
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under date Jan. 15, 1525, ‘* Mr. Leonard 
Bilson from London,”’ doubtless refers to him. 
ALFRED T. Everitt. 
Admiralty Road, Portsmouth. 


LINCOLNSHIRE REGIMENTs (12 S. xi. 68).— 
The titles of two regimental histories are 
given :— 

1.‘ A Narrative of the Historical Events 

connected with the Sixty-ninth Regiment.’ 
By W. F. Butler, 69th Regt. W. Mitchell 
and Co. London, 1870. Demy 8vo. pp. iv. + 
vi. + 130. Il. 
This Regiment was raised in 1756, as the 
2nd Battalion of the 24th Foot, and in 
1760 became the 69th Foot. It retained 
this title until 1881, when it became 
the 2nd Battalion of the Welch Regiment, 
which it still is. 

The 2nd Battalion of the 69th Foot 
was raised in 1803, and disbanded in 1816. 
It had only one battle honour—‘“‘ Water- 
loo’’—and this was, ipso facto, inherited 
by the Ist Battalion when the 2nd Battalion 
was disbanded. In this manner the Welch 
Regiment bears the battle honour “* Water- 
loo.” Neither of its battalions was present 
at the battle. 

2. ‘Historical Record of the LEighty-first 
Regiment, or Loyal Lincoln Volunteers ; contain- 
ing an Account of the formation of the Regiment 
in 1793, and of its subsequent services to 1872.’ 
Printed by the Twenty-eighth Regimental Press. 
Gibraltar, 1872. Demy 8vo. pp. vi. + 256. Col. 
This Regiment is now (1922) designated 
‘ The Loyal (North Lancashire) Regiment. 

J. H. Leste (Lieut.-Col.). 


There is a narrative of historical events 
connected with the 69th Foot (now 2nd 
Battn. Welch Regiment), by Lieut.-General 
Sir W. F. Butler (published 1870). There 
is also a historical record of the 8lst Foot 
(1872). Also short histories of the two 
regiments can be obtained from H.M. 
Stationery Office, Westminster. 

W. E. Govier 
(Senior Library Attendant). 
War Office, S.W.1. 


Short histories of the Welch Regiment 
and Loyal (North Lancashire) Regiment 
are, or at any rate were recently, published 
by authority, and are, or were, to be had for 
Id. each from H.M. Stationery Office, 
Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 

CoC). 


A BC or Recmentat Morrors (12 S. xi. 
61).—I should like to point out that “‘ The 
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Die-Hards”’ is the nickname and not the 
motto of the Middlesex Regiment, The 
Duke of Cambridge’s Own. The motto, 
borne on a scroll beneath the crest, is 
‘**Albuhera.” This is also borne on a 
scroll on the buttons beneath the Prince 
of Wales’s feathers. ‘‘ Albuhera’”’ as borne 
on our crest is spelt with an “h,”’ but I 
believe the spelling ‘* Albuera”’ is also 
correct. S. Frrz-W. M. pet Court 
(Capt. 4th Bn. Middlesex Regiment). 


The mottoes of the regiments that 
defended Gibraltar are ‘‘ Montis insignia 
Calpe,” I think Mr. RryeHam will find, not 
‘“*Montis marginia Calpe.” C.8. C. (B/C). 


Earty CHAPLAINS IN AUSTRALIA (12 S. 
xi. 47, 95).—The S8.P.G. certainly supplied 
early chaplains to Australia, and the 
8.P.C.K. possibly. Names could be ob- 
tained from the secretaries of the Societies, 
and doubtless a subscription for the trouble 
involved would be acceptable. 


A. G. KEAty. 
Maltby, Yorks. 


RICHARD DE CLARE, EARL OF GLOUCESTER 
|(12 S. xi. 67).—Richard de Clare (1222-62) 
fifth Earl of Hertford, seventh Earl (but 
‘second de Clare Earl) of Gloucester, married 
|secretly Margaret, daughter of Hubert de 
!Burgh, while under age. They were sepa- 
‘rated, and she died a year later. Henry III. 
then gave young Richard in marriage to 
|Matilda (Maud), daughter of John de 
| Lacy, Earl of Lincoln ; their son was Gilbert, 
‘the famous ‘‘ Red Earl,’’ who married, as 
‘his second wife—after divorce from Alice 
‘of Angouléme—Joan of Acre, daughter of 
Edward I., so called because she was born 
at Acre during the Crusade, when Edward 
was so nearly murdered. 

Richard (as above, 1222-62) was of the 
seventh generation in direct descent from 
Richard de Tonbridge, or de Bienfaite, of 
Domesday Book—7.e., counting this Richard 
de T.,son of Gilbert Crispin, Count de Brionne 
(murdered 1040), as the first genération. 
Richard de Clare, who married Eva, daughter 
of Dermod, King of Leinster, was the second 
Earl of Pembroke, alias Strigul (Chepstow). 
He was a great-grandson of Richard de 
Tonbridge and was perhaps the first Norman 
conqueror of Ireland, so well known to 
history as ‘‘ Strongbow.” His only child, 
Isabel, married William Marshall, the 
Earl Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, jure weoris, 
who was one of the few supporters of John, 


heritance with her sisters. 

I may perhaps be allowed to add that a. 
full de Clare pedigree and account of the 
family is to be found in ‘ Blechingley: a 
Parish History,’ written by myself and. 
published by Messrs. Mitchell, Hughes 
and Clarke, 11/13, Bream’s Buildings. 
Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 

UvEDALE LAMBERT. 


Reyce’s “Gilbert, Earl of Angie,” is a 
printer’s error for “* Gilbert, Earl of Augie,” 
arising from the belief, not too well founded, 
that the ancestor of the Clares, Gilbert, 
Count of Brionne, was also Comes Augi. 
The statement that the Richard, Earl of 
Gloucester (and Hertford), in reference, 
was fourth in descent from Dermot, King 
of Leinster, springs from a widely accepted 
but unproved assertion that his mother, 
Isabel Marshal, was granddaughter of 
Richard Strongbow, Earl of Strigoyle, by 
Eva, daughter of King Dermot. Eva had 
no daughter, while her husband had, ob- 
viously by an earlier but unnamed wife, 
two daughters, Aline, who died without 
issue, and Isabel, who married William, 
Earl Marshal. 

G. E. C.’s ‘Complete Peerage,’ last edi- 
tion, gives the Clare descents. 

L. GRIFFITH. 


OAKENDENE CRICKET CLUB, COWFOLD, 
Sussex (12S. xi. 47).—Full particulars of the 
Oakendene Cricket Club of the eighteenth 
century can be found in the Sussex Archzo- 
logical Collections, and in a private brochure 
of 60 pages by the late C. F. Trower, pub- 
lished in 1879 by Mr. A. Rivington, 64, 
High Street, Lewes. A. J. GASTON. 
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in waiting in a house close to the place of execution 
with all the appliances he required. So great, 
however, were the crowds about the scaffold that 
it was a couple of hours before Hunter’s skill 
could be employed, and by that time Dr. Dodd 
had ceased to live. 

Sir Harry Poland stated that Hunter” 
had just become famous. If it was John 
Hunter who was to revive the doctor, it 
is somewhat incongruous that shortly before 
the execution he was appointed Surgeon 
Extraordinary to the King, who did not 
show any clemency to Dodd. While 
William Hunter, the elder brother, was 
also an anatomist he shone more as an 
obstetrician. H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 


ANTISEPTIC ISLAND (12 S.x. 489; xi. 34, 
77). — My careless handwriting made St. 
Michan’s appear as “St. Michael’s ’? Church, 
Dublin, as possessing soil which has a re- 
markable preservative effect. In the vaults 
rest the bodies of not a few who took part 
in the ’98 Rebellion, including the brothers. 
Sheares, Oliver Bond, Charles Lucas, and 
the Rev. W. Jackson, who acted as agent 
in France for the United Irishmen and who 
‘sank in the dock” from the effects of 
poison before the Bench could pronounce 
sentence upon him. ‘The Way about 
Treland’ (Iliffe and Sons, 1895), has the 
passage :— 

It is said that they still look as though they 
had only been recently buried, and though 
nearly a century has elapsed they have suffered 
no decomposition. 

Robert Emmet is believed to have been 
buried there. St. Michan’s is a Protestant 
Church, nearly all the United Irishmen 
having been of that faith. The building 


has some interesting old plate and a curious: 


THe First GRAND CHAPLAIN (12 S. x. 
481; xi. 4, 58).—-Mc., in describing the clos- 
ing scenes of William Dodd’s execution, re- 
produces the ‘Posthumous Memoirs of Sir 
N. W. Wraxall,’ where it is stated that 


Pott, the celebrated surgeon, was present , 
to direct the scientific professional operation | 


to restore animation, but without mention- 
ing the name of another great surgeon. 
Some twenty years ago I was informed by. 


cutty stool for the punishment of trans- 
gressors. H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


WootrycH PEDIGREE (12S. xi. 32, 77).— 
There was once a French branch of this 
family, and I was probably the first to point 
this out in the correspondence columns of 
The Times Literary Supplement (June 16, 
1921). This had reference to a book from 
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; at the time of Magna Charta, and Regent | Sir Harry Poland, who was giving me some 
: for the boy King afterwards. Their family interesting stories connected with the end 
history was tragic ; five sons inherited suc- of notorions malefactors, that the services 
cessively and left no heirs; and finally of Hunter were requisitioned for Dodd. 
Isabel II., who married her third cousin,; In the issue of The Observer for July 16, 
Gilbert de Clare, first Earl of Gloucester | “ Penguin ”’ tells us that arrangements were 
and Hertford, divided the Pembroke in- made that Hunter should be ; 
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Napoleon’s library, which, after the Em- | on the west side of the town, and a certain amount _ 
peror’s death, passed into the hands of | of corresponding difference is made in the pre- 


sentation of the buildings, resulting in some 
Auguste, Baron Wolryche. The Baron, | additional incorrectness and’ confusion. In the 


who owed his title to Napoleon, was an main, however, it appears to be a working over of 
esteemed member of the Imperial Civil | Lyne’s plan, and is possibly by the same hand. 


rice, d after the Batt] f Waterloo | A description of Cambridge, printed on the back, 
supplies the date, 1575. Inferior to both of these 


went to Egypt, where he became a successful interest, as in ead 
merchant. He subsequently returned t0/j, the plan, dated 1634, which is bound up 
France after the death of his wife and son, | with Thomas Fuller’s ‘History of — the 
and became comparatively poor owing to | University of Cambridge.’ It possesses, however, 
his ever-ready generosity to old officers of some value as indicating certain changes which 


been made since the end of the sixteenth 
Napoleon’s army. He frequently visited | century. Of Loggan’s fine and well-known work 


the Imperial (now called National) Library, there is no need to say much. Mr. Gray goes 
Paris, during the last years of his life, and through it with a patient and minute attention 
died near Tours during the fifties. His | to every detail which effectively puts his know- 


‘ledge at the disposal of his reader. The latest 
funeral was attended by three or four in’Gate of these plans is that by William Cus- 
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officers he had often financially assisted. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


RNotes on Books. 


Old Plans of Cambridge, 1574 to 1798. Re-— 


produced in facsimile with descriptive text 
by J. Willis Clark and Arthur Gray. (Cam- 
bridge: Bowes and Bowes. £4 4s.) 
Tuts interesting and valuable work is based upon 
six old plans of which the portfolio gives very 
satisfactory productions in facsimile. It was 
projected as long ago as 1909, the delay in its 
completion being caused by the war and by the 
death of Mr. J. Willis Clark, who had undertaken 
its execution. The description of the plans of 
Lyne and Braunius, and some part of the de- 
scription of Hamond’s plan, are from Mr. Clark’s 
pen; the rest we owe to the Master of Jesus 
College, who has most successfully brought the 
design to a conclusion—following, it is clear, the 
lines upon which it was originally laid down. 
The earliest plan, that by Lyne, dated 1574, 
has been supposed to have been made for Dr. 
Caius’s ‘ History,’ but Mr. Clark doubted the 
truth of this. It is a bird’s-eye view of Cambridge 
from the south, abounding in the picturesque 
detail dear to old map-makers, and bearing a 
historical note on the town, set in a highly- 
ornamented border. The remarkable point about 
this note is the earnest support of a suggestion 
that the waters of the brook which runs by 
‘Trumpington Ford should be diverted to the 
King’s Ditch, which at that time was in great need 
of cleansing. Mr. Clark’s description—charac- 
terized by that clearness and fullness of know- 
ledge which has proved welcome to so many 
visitors to Cambridge in his ‘ Guide ’—takes the 
reader street by street through the plan. This is 


tance (1798) to which it has not been found 
necessary to allot much space in the text but which 
‘will well repay some careful perusal. 
__ The main interest of the whole work, however, 
_has for its centre the plan made by John Hamond. 
| The only known copy of this is in the Bodleian 
_ Library. It is on nine separate sheets, together 
measuring in length something under 4ft., and 
in depth nearly 3ft. A bird’s-eye view, taken 
like Lyne’s from the south of the town, it is care- 
fully drawn to scale (120ft. to the inch) with 
the buildings accurately delineated, houses no 
‘less than churches and colleges. By great good 
fortune a second copy of the central and most 
important sheet turned up some years ago in 
excellent condition, and a facsimile of this is 
| supplied in addition to the facsimile of the 
_central sheet belonging to the unique complete 
copy which is here in its nine sheets reproduced. 
| It is strange that no other copies of so good and 
|important a piece of work should be known, and 
though search has been so far made in vain we 
_cannot help hoping that more copies, and it may 
|be also the plates from which it was printed, 
'will yet be found. John Hamond, too, remains 
little more than a name. He addresses the 
spectator in a kindly, modest inscription on the 
|right lower corner of his plan, speaking from 
Clare Hall. We find in the same corner the arms 
_of Hare quartering Bassingbourn, which seems to 
| imply some connexion between this production and 
Robert Hare, the antiquary. On the same sheet 
may still be read the words “‘ Augustin Ryther et 
Petrus Muser sculpserunt.’”? Ryther, Mr. Gray 
tells us, worked with Christopher Saxton, the 
cartographer. 
| Within a frame of College shields is a list of the 
Colleges and Halls, which gives a concise account— 
| in Latin—of their respective founders. This is re- 
| produced (translated) in the text, together with 
| illustrations of the several arms and notes upon 
‘them. There follows a tour of Hamond’s plan 


of some use still, as witnessing to the existence of | after the method pursued in the case of Lyne and 
buildings or enclosures, though, being drawn | Loggan, but even more full, and to gain a know- 
without regard to scale and inaccurate as to ledge of old Cambridge, or, indeed, of modern 
the relative position of sites, it cannot be depended | Cambridge itself, no better means could be taken 
on as much of an authority. Still less, from the than a thorough study of these pages. Especially 
last point of view, can be said of the plan of | interesting are the bridges, the old lanes and pas- 
Cambridge contributed to George Braun’s , sages and the different enclosures. In comment- 


‘ Civitates Orbis Terrarum,’ published at Cologne | ing on Lyne’s map, by the way, Mr. Clark says of 
between 1572 and 1606. It stations the spectator | Pascal. Close that its leases were charged with the 
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obligation of providing ‘‘a candle” for Great | 


St. Mary’s from Easter to the eve of the Ascension. 
Is not the great paschal candle meant ? Was it 
ever usual to put out the paschal candle on the 
eve of the Ascension and not after the Gospel at 
Mass on Ascension Day ? It would be interesting 
to know the exact terms of the provision. This, 
however, is rather by the way. 

A most interesting line of inquiry concerning 
old Cambridge is that concerning the streams 
which flow through the town, and the various cuts 
and ditches by which the water was, for different 
purposes, diverted. Throughout the sixteenth 
century and beyond it is clear that the western 
bank of the river was still primitive swamp. The 
King’s Ditch (so called not because it was con- 
structed by the orders of Henry III. or any other 
king, but because, like two other ditches and the 
river itself, it belonged to the seignory of the 
Crown) is the subject of a careful and most in- 
teresting discussion in the introduction. This goes 
to show that it formed part of the defences of the 
town before the thirteenth century. 

Hamond’s view of King’s College Chapel 
arrests the eye at once. The delicacy and accuracy 
of the delineation are remarkable. Thus Mr. 
Gray calls attention to the roof-line and abut- 
ments for a domestic building which it had been 
intended to erect there. A curious feature at 
the west end is the small wooden belfry on struts, 
which was removed in 1739. The view of Trinity 
College, again, is of the greatest interest. It had 
been in existence forty-six years, and this delinea- 
tion shows it to us as it stood just before Thomas 
Nevile became Master. Mr. Gray has gone most 
faithfully through every detail of it, as, indeed, is 
the case with all the Colleges, every line of which 
has its sense and justification—the element of 
convention in Hamond’s plan and also the amount 
of error being extraordinarily slight. It was an 
excellent idea to print some figures of the Colleges 
as given in the plans, and a few portions of 
Hamond’s plan, in the letterpress. 

Cantabrians owe no small debt of gratitude to 
the Master of Jesus College for having taken upon 
him this unfinished task and brought it, at the 
evident cost of considerable labour, to so com- 
pletely satisfactory a conclusion. The printers 
and publishers, too, are much to be congratulated 
upon their share in the enterprise. 


The And Islanders: A Study in Social 
Anthropology. By A. R. Brown. (Cambridge 
University Press. £2 net.) 

Wir regard to the Andamanese, the man in the 

street is certain only of one fact. Having read 

The Sign of Four,’ he will tell you at once that 
they are unerring marksmen with the blow-pipe. 
Actually it is not so. The weapon of the Anda- 
manese is the bow, and though their remote 
kinsmen, the Semang, possess the blow-pipe, it is 
certain that they have learned its use from their 
neighbours. 

The inhabitants of the group of islands in the 
middle of the Indian Ocean known as the Anda- 
mans are Negritos, short in stature, and with 
woolly hair. To the same parent stock belong 
the Sem of the Malay Peninsula and the 
Negritos of the Philippines, but from these 
kinsmen the Andamanese differ in having been 
isolated from neighbours of any kind since first 


they arrived in their islands, probably from 
Lower Burma. In the island group itself, separa- 
tion between Little Andaman and Great Andaman 
has been so complete for so long a period of time 
that two quite distinct cultures and languages 
have been developed. It is the inhabitants of 
the larger island, with the exception of a single 
intrusive tribe from Little Andaman, who form 
the topic of this book. 

The isolation of the whole island group, which 
had a bad, though probably unmerited reputation 
for cannibalism, was complete until 1789, when 
the first convict settlement was established. In 
1796 this was abandoned, and the islands were 
undisturbed until its re-establishment in 1858. 
Since then the friendly tribes have paid the usual 
penalty of contact with the white man’s diseases. 
The death rate has risen, the birth rate fallen, 
and Mr. Brown calculates that the population 
has decreased by 27 per cent. in the last fifty years. 

There is therefore good reason for thankfulness 
that so excellent an observer has compiled this 
record of the life and institutions of a vanishing 
people, particularly as the principal previous 
account of them was clearly in need of supplement 
and correction. It was Mr. Browne’s unavoidable 
duty to criticize his predecessor, Mr. Man. His 
manner in doing so is admirable and as little 
controversial as circumstances permit. On the 
main point there can be very little doubt that he 
is in the right. It is a point, too, of some import- 
ance, for Mr. Man had been misled, perhaps by 
prepossessions which it is difficult to avoid, into 
combining various independent traditions to form 
a single picture of a primitive theological system 
with a Supreme God, a Heaven, a Hell and even 
a Purgatory. If memory is not at fault, con- 
siderable use was made of Mr. Man’s statements 
in a discussion, which engaged attention some 
years ago, by those who believed that the con- 
ception of a Personal Supreme Being was innate 
among all the races of mankind. The support 
given to this thesis by the supposed beliefs of the 
Andamanese was clearly illegitimate, for Mr. Man’s 
facts acquire their character in process of syste- 
matization, and this is the work of Mr. Man, not 
of the Andamanese. 

Mr. Brown’s statements carry the greater con- 
viction because he is throughout frank, as a scien- 
tific worker should be. He is not afraid to say, 
‘‘T am not quite sure about this,” or “‘ I ought to 
have asked that, but did not realize its importance 
at the time.’ It is profoundly to be hoped that 
an opportunity may occur for him to revisit the 
Andamans. As he himself realizes, there still 
remain lines of investigation which have not been 
completely followed out, and there are the 
inhabitants of the Little Andaman group, the 
difficulties of whose language prevented investiga- 
tion in the limited time at his disposal. 

To a curious degree the social life of the Anda- 
manese is unorganized, Although individuals of 
character exercise a strong influence by virtue of 
personality, no office of chief can be said to exist. 
Public opinion, moulded by tradition, supplies 
the sanctions for social conduct. The natives 
live in local groups of families, a number of 
which form a tribe, a division of which the basis 
appears to be purely local and linguistic. There 
is no “ classificatory system,’ and indeed the 
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language lacks the means of accurately expressing 
various degrees of relationship. They have no 
totems and none of the elaborate marriage rules 
which are almost the normal characteristic of 
primitive societies. 

Primitive, of course, they are, as the analogies 
which spring to the reader’s mind suggest. Their 
‘kitchen midden” refuse-heaps recall those 
which have thrown light upon the Stone Age. 
Like the Terramara peoples, who burned down 
their settlement when the refuse between the 
piles of their houses had become unbearable, 
the Andamanese find it more convenient to shift 
camp than to destroy rubbish. Like the neolithic 
inhabitants of the Mediterranean, they paint the 
bones of the dead with red pigment. Their 
practice of differentiating between the burial of 

ults and infants and the inhumation of the 
latter below the house is similar to the custom 
which has been observed in many of the early 
Bronze Age settlements of the Mgean, and 
existed, if we may trust the gloss of Fulgentius, 
in early Rome. The reason stated by the Anda- 
manese confirms the surmise that the motive 
was to secure the rebirth of the children. Again, 
the peculiar liability to dangerous influences 
beyond the borders of his native district remind 
us of the magical herbs which protected the 
Fetials when they crossed the borders of Roman 
territory. 

Mr. Brown rightly eschews the quotation of 
parallels. His work, indeed, represents a sound 
reaction against a comparative method which 
built up hypotheses upon analogies the details of 
which were often imperfectly understood. He 
is also undoubtedly right in maintaining that 
an understanding of the general character of 
a society is necessary to the correct appre- 
hension of any detail of its life. But his dis- 
cussion of the meaning of Andamanese customs 
and legends, illuminating as it is in many ways, 
does not perhaps carry us quite so far as he thinks. 
He writes evidently very much under the influence 
of Durkheim and the French sociologists, though 
he tries to evade some of their extravagances by 
disclaiming altogether the investigation of origins. 
By analysing Andamanese customs and beliefs, 
as they at present exist, he tries to show that 
their raison d’étre is based upon “ social values.” 
But all institutions, whether political or religious, 
in any society, civilized or uncivilized, have this 
sociological aspect. They have, indeed, to adapt 
themselves to the changing needs of the conditions 
of the particular society to which they belong, 
and if they fail to do so they become atrophied 
or disappear. But Mr. Brown is perhaps in 
danger of forgetting that this may be an aspect 
only, a condition of their existence, not a complete 
explanation of their content. 

Again, his criticism of the ‘“ intellectualist ”’ 
theory that many stories are the product of the 
savage’s desire to understand natural facts is not 
wholly convincing. He prejudices the issue by 
calling that desire “‘ scientific curiosity,” and rules 
out its operation on the ground that the answers 
betray inconsistency and appeal less to the 
reasoning powers than ‘‘ through the imagination 
to the mind’s affective disposition.” But a 
similar curiosity is, in fact, to be observed in 
small children ; the ‘‘ just-so ”’ stories which they 
invent or learn are often imaginative rather than 


logical, nor do inconsistencies cause them disquiet 
until their education is relatively advanced. 

The book further contains an admirable account 
of the technical culture of the Andamanese, 
The plates, maps and figures are uniformly good. 
Though personal prejudice may regret the 
spelling ‘‘ esthetic,’ which appears to be insinuat- 
ing itself from American into scientific English, 
the book as a whole is clearly and intelligently 
written and with a minimum of technical jargon. 


The Quarterly Review for July, in spite of the 
absorbing interest of international and domestic 
politics at the present moment, contains some 
half-dozen articles which appeal mainly to men 
of letters. Mr. Luxmoore, writing of the recently 
published Life of Edmond Warre of Eton, fulfils 
his pious task not only agreeably but with much 
sympathy and judgment. ‘ The Cities of Trans- 
caucasia,’ the contribution of Mr. H. C. Luke, 
is a remarkable essay, which could assuredly not 
have been written without intimate first-hand 
knowledge, and is much to be recommended to 
the general reader. In ‘ British Students at 
Padua’ Mr. Horatio F. Brown brings together 
the little that is definitely known about English- 
men at that university, and takes occasion to give 
an interesting outline of the growth and the types 
of early—chiefly of Italian—universities. The 
two literary articles—Mr. John Freeman’s on the 
work of Mr. Walter de la Mare, and that of Mr. 
Middleton Murry on M. Marcel Proust—have set 
us meditating on the modern mania for interpreta- 
tion, and upon the effect which it is likely to 
produce exercised thus, not upon work remote 
and alien, but on that of living authors among 
our own friends and kin. Both writers are eager, 
ingenious, full of ideas, and of the liveliest sensi- 
bility. Their criticism produces an effect some- 
thing like that produced by opera-glasses at a 
theatre. Vividness and intensity are gained; 
something is lost in the larger relationships of 
things. Interpretation applied contemporane- 
ously is, if one regards literature as a single whole, 
a mode of “ introversion.” In due measure 
‘* introversion ”’ is indispensable, but that measure 
is exceeded at one’s peril. 


Tue Publisher will be pleased to hear from sub- 
scribers who may have a spare copy of ‘N. & Q. 
for November, 1918. 
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